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ABSTRACT 

Designed to assist in iaplementing career education 
in Idahor this gcide^s aim is to develop an educational program that 
equips all learners with competencies for successfully entering the 
woirld of work. Section 1 defines goals and objectives for integrating 
career education into comprehensive elementary and secondary school 
programs. Section 2 offers visual models and explanatory narratives 
for a comprehensive career education program. Section 3 offers a 
detailed implementation plan consisting of four Ccitegories: (1) a 
network of cluster support centers, (2) a State plan of leadership 
and services to assist local school districts in implementing career 
education^ (3) local school district plans for designing and 
implementing career educatioHr and (4) involvement of colleges of 
education in implementing career education. Section 4 has two basic 
components. Part 1 deals with a set of proposed basic standards for 
completion of high school. Part 2 provides suggested career education 
guidelines for utilization in the basic subjects^ with examples 
offered for English and mathematics. (MW) 
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PREFACE 



This publication is designed to assist local school districts and 
other educational agencies in implementing Career Education in Idaho • 
Career Education is part of a comprehensive education program and should 
not be conceived as a time segment of education such as elementary or 
secondary, or as a separate subject matter such as vocational education 
or academic education. Yet, it encompasses all of these and more. 

Certainly, Career Education does not mean that the basic subjects » 
language arts, science, mathematics, etc., are any less important. Per- 
haps they vill become even more important, and as a result of additional 
meaning and direction, career education can add to our educational system 
in Idaho. Career Education goes beyond preparation for work. We need 
education today that prepares one to think and to care about social re- 
sponsibilities and personal intellectual fulfillment, and yet education 
that equips all learners vith satisfying and rewarding competencies for 
succeb»fu)lv entering th^ world of vork in ^he field of their choice. 




ROY D. IRONS 
State Director 
Vocational Education 




D. F. JWGELlftHiry 

State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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SECTION I 



DEFINITIONS, 
GOALS AND OBJECTr^ 



Iv 



DEFINITIONS 



Comprehenaive Education 

A comprehensive education program aust assist individuals to prepare 
for adulthood responsibilities and assist them in developing personal 
relevance in the life options available to them. 

Career Education 

Career Education is a part of the comprehensive education program 
combining the academic world and the world of work. It must be a part 
of the education program at cdl levels from kindergarten through the 
university and on through life. A complete program of Career Education 
includes awareness of the world of work, exploration of occupations, 
and career prei>€iration for all students. To accomplish this the basic 
educational subjects should incorporate career education as a major 
activity throughout the curriculum* 
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CAREER EDUCATION GOALS 

The purpose of Career Education is to help give meaning to our edu- 
cational system. It is a paort of the "comprehensive education program" 
vhich must he made available to all students. Career Education at all 
levels of e'?.ucation through life should not be an either /or proposition. 
It is not a matter of sacrificing thorough academic preparation in such 
areas as sociology, psychology, liter'ature, and theoretical sciences for 
vocational training. 

Career Education must he a fahric of academic and occupational goals 
closely voven into a mutually supportive pattern. This pattern then be- 
comes a comprehensive education program where the student is involved 
in learning to live, learn, and meike a living. 

Learning to Live - means developing a self awareness of one's capa- 
bilities and developing the ability to utilize leisure time and to under- 
stand society in general. 

Learning to Learn - involves the motivation of students by making 
education subjects meaningful and relevant to life and the world of 
work. 

Learning to Make a Living - means preparing students with the capa- 
bility to support themselves economically and to become productive mem- 
bers of the community. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR INTEGRATING CAREER EDUCATION 

INTO A 

COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Objectives for Integrating Career Education into Guidance Programs 

1. Assist students in developing sel^ awareness. 

2. Provide teachers vith resources needed to develop an awareness 
of occupations and their relationship to the economy and life 
of the cominunity. 

3. Assist teachers in providing the child with information about 
careers. 

I*. Provide individual and group counseling in order to help students 
develop a realistic self-image. 

5- Assist students in making wise decisions in selecting curricular 
offerings appropriate to their interest and abilities. 

6. Assist students in making decisions regarding educational, social 
and personal career objectives. 

7. Assist students who need employment in finding part-time jobs. 

8. Assist students in their study euid analysis of a variety of careers 
in order to make a realistic career choice. 

9. Provide students with an opportunity to match career goals with 
Interests, abilities, aptitudes, and limitations. 

10. Assist students in developing a plan for career preparation. 
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Objectives for Integrating;; Career Education into Elementaiy and Secondary 
School Programs 

1. ProYide an introduction to individueJL and collective responsi- 
bilities with an increased awareness of individual needs and a 
genuine concern for the needs of others. 

2. Provide adequate and sequential development of basic educational 
skills with interesting and relevant experiences for prGoticeil 
application, 

3. Develop an understanding of the dignity of all work, why people 
Work, and how their work mctkes a contribution to others, to 
society and to personal satisfaction. 

Allow children a chance to discover their tsilents 8ind interests 
in veirious broad categories and realize their value in the process 
of making a career choice. 

5. Assist students in identifying and developing selected attitudes 
common to successful employment and human relations. 

6. Provide experiences that will assist students to evaluate their 
interests, aptitudes and abilities in relation to careers. 

?• Assist students in studying and analyzing a variety of careers in 
order to choose a realistic cetreer goal. 

8. Provide students with opportunities to explore selected career 
areas which could lead to further exploration and training in a 
specific career. 
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9* Provide and unify basic education subjects around alternative ex- 
periences including career, society, the family and the individual. 

10. Provide students vri;hi an opportunity to explore various occupations, 
and develop a greater awareness of the scope of opportunities avail- 
able • 

11. Emphasize positive attitudes toward the worl*?; of work, and practice 
social skills related to employment sn;:cess such as Job interviews 
and cooperation with others to ^ikxiconiplish Job goals or tasks. 

12. Assist students in p?, coining for their future with realistic goals 
in mind. Thie req.uires cooperative effort between teachers and 
counselr;.3 to assist the students in better understanding their 
potential. 

13* Provide the means for students to continually assess their achieve- 
ments, interests, aptitudes, abilities and personal characteristics 
as they relate to life goals. 

Ih. Provide greater opportunities for students who exit, continue or 
ro-enter the educational sy;5te!ii to achieve personal and career 
goals. 

15. Provide an active placement program in the schools to assist in the 
placement of all students, upon termination of their public school 
experience . 
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SECTION II 



VISUAL MODELS AND NARRATIVES 
FOR 

COMPREHENSIVE-CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



MODEL OF A COMPRIHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
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COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION MODEL 
EXPLANATION 

The three dimensional model shown on page Seven illustrates the rela- 
tionships between the myriad of specific elements of a comprehensive edu- 
cational system. The model is designed to portray the definition of a 
"Comprehensive Education Program," page seven. 

Society has assigned public education a major share of the responsi- 
bility for preparing PLL children to successfully participate in ALL 
aspects of life in our society. Therefore, in defining educational pro- 
grams that have the potential for giving every individuals according to 
his interests and abilities, the greatest chance to achieve that goalf 
the educational system can describe what it will do in terms of the three 
dimension model shown on the previous page. 
FUNCTIONS 

Function is defined as, "one of a group of related actions contri- 
buting to a larger action." In this instance the four major functions 
of education have been identified as Intellectual, Physical, Social ^ and 
Personal. If the set of functions is complete and properly defined, it 
is possible to classify all the skills, competencies, and behaviors in 
each function, which society expects the educational system to provide. 
It is important to recognize that in devising any classification system 
some arbitrary Judgments are made. 

Intellectual Function - includes a number of subcategories such as: 

1. Skills of communication and computation; 

2. Intellectual skills such as critical and logical thinking, 
problem-solving, generalizing, evaluating, deducing and 
inquiring; and 
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3. Study and understanding of information in the form of facts, 
concepts, generalizations, principles, theory and law. 

Physical Function - covers the entire range of psycho^aotor abilities 
employed in physical education, fine arts* vpcetionoJL skills, etc. 

Social Function - assists children in developing acceptable attitudes, 
values and behavior patterns* 

Personal Function - assists individuals to develop a positive view of 
themselves as worthwhile individuals and m menbtrs of society. 
Whether called self-concept, self-assessment, or self'^re^ization, 
it is a fundamental requirement in preparing for life. 

IJEVELS 

Education is viewed as a lifelong process in which public education 
is asked to provide a broad range of experiences for *11 people. This 
dimension of the model identifies five major levels of education which is 
a continuum from entry to final exit. 
FOCUS 

The word focus is defined as "a center of activity, attraction, or 
attention." The sub-categories (Awareness, Exploration, Experimentation, 
Preparation and Application) may or may not be u:*ed e^s 2, hierarchy in the 
model. At each level of Focus the leeurning experiences can further be 
organized on the basis of the students' interest, and application to life, 
career, society, family and self. These sub-levels can be employed as 
core themes around which a number of learning activities may be organized. 
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CAREER EDUCATION MODEL 
EXPLANATION 



The career development model on page ten outlines the progression of 
activities hy grade level that will provide students the opportunity to 
become aware of, explore, and prepare for careers. 

The model depicts the movement of students through the awareness stage 
in grades K-6, to guided exploration in occupational aureas of interest in 
grades 7-10, and into occupational preparation for students who plan to 
enter the world of work or continue advanced career preparation in college * 
or in post high school area vocational -technical education. 

Students who enter the labor market from any educational program level 
are afforded the opportunity for re-entry into adult continuing education, 
college, or into post high school vocational-technical education programs 
for improving their occupational competency or prepeiring for new occupations. 

The primary focus of this model is to give students freedom and flexi- 
bility to move from one element to another as their interests and needs 
change and develop. 
CAREER AWARENESS 

Career Awareness in grades K-6 should provide students with information 
to enable them to: ^ 

• Develop an awareness to the world of work; 

- Develop an understanding of self in relation to the world of work; 

• Develop an understanding of the personal and social significance of 
work; 

• Develop a respect and appreciation for the dignity and honor of all 
work; 
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. Develop Jvpowle^e of nany careers, the life styles, values, duties^ 
and responsibilitJ'^s associated with a vide variety of careers; 

. Improve students overfct?.! performance by correlating "basic su'bjects 
with career development ne^s; and 

. Enable the student to aake tentative career choices for exploration 
in greater depth at higher grade levels. 
CAREER EXPLORATION 

Career exploration should give students opportunities to: 

. Explore various careers of particular interest to them; 

. Increase student awareness of the hroad scope of careers; 

. Strengthen and re-emphasize positive attitudes tc^vard all work; 

. Assist students in understanding how achievement, interests, apti- 
tudes, aad personal characteristics relate to career planning, re- 
quirements, and preparation; 

. Develop avfareness of relevant factors and their importance in making 
a career c^ioice; 

. Provide students with experience in waking meaningful decisions; 
. Develop tentative career plans as related to future education and 
pr eparat ion ; and 

. Give more In depth exploration and experimentation ih specific occu- 
pation or occupational clusters. 
CAREER PREPARATION 

Career preparation should provide students opportunities to.; 

. Develop occupational knowledge and skills for entry level employment 
and/or advanced occupational training; 

. Gain work-study experience in occupations of students choice; 
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Develop acceptable vork attitudes, and understandings of good em- 
ployer-employee relations; 

Obtain in depth career study, inforaation, on-the-job training, and 
educational opportunities; and 

Develop definite plans for making the transition fron high school to 
the post high school world — college, post high school vocational- 
technical school, apprenticeship training or employment entry. 
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SECTION III 
CAREER EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



PART A NETITORK OF CLUSTER SUPPORT CZSTFRS 

PART B STATE PLAN OF LEADERSHIP AND SERVICES TO ASSIST 

LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 

PART C LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT PLANS FOR 

DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 

PART D INVOLVEMENT OF COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 

IN 

IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



If Career Education is to become & significant part of a conprehen- 
slve education progran we must have an overall plan for iinpleaentation. 
The purpose of this section is to increase the capability of the local 
school district to iaprove the career opportunities for the youth of Idaho. 

There is much work to be done by state and Iccal administrators, 
teachers, curriculum developers und counselors to fully inplement the 
program. Preparation will taXe time. A cxirriculum plan must be developed 
and instructional materials must be prepared. The basic subjects, language 
arts, mathematics, and the sciences vill have to be adjusted to include 
Career Education. These materials, which take a variety of forms, must 
be put into the hands of teachers ^d children. The task of redesigning 
education can be accomplished in three years if enough determination and 
dedication are put into the project. 

If we are to make Career Education in Idaho a reality we must plan 

now. Our implementation plan broken into four categories: 

PART A NETWORK OF CLUSTER SUPPORT CENTERS 

(Oper.it ional from six Junior college districts) 

PART B STATE PLAN OF LEADERSHIP AND SERVICES TO ASSI5.T 

LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 

PART C LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT PLANS FOR 

DESIGNING AND DffLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 

PART D irrroLVEJENT OF COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 

IN 

IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 
Each of these categories is obviously related and interlocked The 
State's Implementation Plan, by necessity, involves the regional approach 
which is part of an overall plan to implement Career Education in local 
school districts. 
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PART A 

Netvork of Cluster Support Centers 

It h^a "becoae evident that if local school districts are to become 
adequately and effectively served, there must exist some form of inter- 
mediate service agency. This plan will provide the additional support 
that is necessary to implement Career Education at the local school dis- 
trict level. 

The Idaho State Board of Education is considering a regional service 
center plan for Idaho to be designated as Cluster Support Centers. The 
State is presently divided into six Junior college regions.* A Cluster 
Support Center could serve us an occupational education center for the 
schools in its region. This vould place most students in the State vithin 
conanutln;^ distance of a regional service center. Each Center couIJ then 
function as a satellite serving its people by offering additional academic 
education and vocational education courses to meet their needs. The Center 
could provide additional services to high schools for pre-vocational pro- 
grams for career exploration and orientation. 

These Support Centers would brir.^- a cluster of geographically located 
districts into a ccinsorti^om arrangement through which services could be 
shared. Located strategically throughout the State they could serve as 
the vehicle through which State services would be delivered and made re- 
sponsive to local needs. 

All technical assistance, in-service staff development programs, 
assistance from specialists who work with teachers, and all other external 
and shared resources being made available would be channeled through the 
Cluster Support Centers. 

*See Map on Page IT. 
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Sone examples of the Career Education support services that could be 
provided through the Cluster Support Center are: 

1. Provide Career Education specialists who can vork with groups 
of teachers - this assistance may "be outside the classroom» 
as in the development of instructional materials, or it may 
occur inside the classroom as the teacher and consultant work 
as a team in the development of new instructional procedures 
or new teacher competencies; 

2. Operate a teacher development center thro\igh which individual 
or sftall groups of teachers could plan and become engaged in 
on-the-job programs of self-improvement; 

3. Search for and adapt instructional materials required by 
individual teacher:: or teams of teachers; 

^4 • Share expensive vocational educational equipment on a rotation 
basis; and 

5. Share community resources for career development. 

Vhile the majority of students in Idaho would have access to the 
Cluster Support Centers, some would be in the fringe areas. It would be 
feasible to provide outreach services to these isolated districts which 
would have difficulty transporting students into the Centers. 
Funding the Centers 

The State Board of Education and the Legislature will be exploring 
various means of funding the Clust:er Support Centers, but it appears that 
It will require a combination of State and local monies. The region in 
which the Center serves could use a "regional tax levy" for support. A 
State appropriation will also be needed and Federal dollars- must be utilized 
wherever possible. 

Career Education in Isolated Rural Schools 

At the request of the Idaho State Department of Education, the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory conducted a search on promising practices 
in Career Education in isolated small schools • They have abstracted materials 
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and developed a report which is available in the Department of Education.* 
For ease in identifying projects of greatest potential interest to the 
reader, the project descriptions were divided into three categories: 

1. Projects focusing on career orientation and development, 

2. Those concerned with career guidance and counseling. 

3. Those focusing on vocational skills training. 

The description of innovative career education projects in small 
isolated schools across the Nation will "be helpful as we seek to meet 
the needs of children who cannot easily "be transported to a center for 
vocat ional trai ning . 

Extended Services Provided "by Cluster Support Center 

The service center concept is much broader than Career Education. 

There are many functions which may "be carried out more efficiently at 

the regional level. For example: 

. Special Education Programs and Services 

. Research and Development 

. Central Purchasing 

. Administration of Pupil Transportation 

. Data Processing Services 

- Student Screening and Counseling 

• Inservice and Staff Development 

Youth Searvices Burea u 

A diagnostic center should "be established within the Cluster Support 

Center that would coordinate all youth services such as special education, 

health, employment, public assistance, youth rehabilitation, or any other 

relevant youth services. It might be called a Youth Services Bureau. By 

coordinating these two programs within one complex, students could first 

report to the Bureau for a complete diagnostic evaluation prior to referrsJ. 

to the Service Center. 

•Extending the Statewide Career Education Plan to Idaho's Small Isolated 
RureLL Schools. Prepared by Rowan C. Stutz and Debra Kay Stow, NVREL, 
November 30, 1972. 
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PART B 

State Plan of Leadership and Services to Assist 
Local School Districts in Implementing Career Education 

Although the planning and organization of a Career Education program 
must begin at the local level, all state agencies involved in education 
must fill a crucial role as an advocate of Career Education, 

The leadership function at the State level will he composed of six 
principal activities: 

1- Advocating and generating interest; 

2* Setting priorities; 

3. Developing curriculum; 

Providing technical assistance; 

5. Disseminating information; and 

6. Certification and accreditation of programs. 
Advocating and Generating Interest 

The State Educational Agencies have the responsibility and the 
oiJportunity to do something about the problem of inadequate Career Edu- 
cation opportunities for young people. The State Beard of Education, 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the State Director 
of Vocational Education vrill provide the services of their staffs in 
assisting local education agencies in the planning and implementation 
of Career Education. 
Setting Priorities 

The State Department of Education and the State Department of Voca" 
tional Education may be in a position to issiat in allocating Federal 
funds and State funds for implementing Career Education. They have been 
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given the responsibility for administering Federal funds appropriated 
to the State of Idaho. 

Priorities should be established, within practical limitations, for 
encouraging local district projects in career development. With adequate 
funding, projects can be initiated for cuxriculum , development , teacher 
training, innovative classroom practices, and a host of other related 
programs . 

Developing Curriculum 

As ve move toward career development, courses and study guides will 
need to be revised. The State Department of Education and the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education will work together with others to revise 
study guides to include career components in various subject areas.* 

The two departments cooperate in curriculum development for the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Coordinate curricalum to bring together academic and 
vocational elements; 

2. Develop career education ctirriculum materials; 

3* Diffuse and disseminate curriculum materials; and 

Provide Inservice training for adopting and using 
curriculum materials. 

In performing these functions staff members of both departments will 
work closely with the appropriate sections in elementary and secondary 
education, adult education, vocational education, and college and univer- 
sity staffs. The Department of Education a^id the Department of Vocational 
Education will provide staff time and resources to meet these objectives. 
Both Departments are presently utilizing staff members for such activities. 

^Examples of how this can be accomplished are provided in Section V of 
this document. 
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Developing Curriculum 

The model belov illustrates how the two departments will be working 
together with othera to develop curriculum materials for Career Education, 

CENTER FOR CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT 

I N 

CAREER EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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C\irriculim and Education TV 

Idaho is fortunate to be one of six states which is involved in an 
experiment to use a satellite for Educational TV broadcastins. The tech- 
nological experiment has four elements: 

. TV Broadcast Technology 
. Utilization of Educational TV 
. Early Childhood Education 
• Career Education 

This project (Federation of Rocky Mountain States) will bring educa- 
tional television to 65 percent of Idaho's children. The purpose of this 
experiment is to find new and better uses of educational television with 
the possibility of two-way communication via the satellite. 

The general goal of this project as it relates to Career Education 
will be to: 

Assist program audiences to become aware of the impor- 
temce of Career Education attitudes, information, ex- 
periences and alternate levels of preparation leading 
to a more satisfactory and productive life. 

Idaho will also have three site coordinators around the State to 
assist in the technological development and utilization of Educational 
TV. A great deal of inservice training for teachers will be necessary 
if this project is to be successful. 
Providing Techniced Assistance 

Local school districts often may not have within their organizational 
structure the capability of assessing needs, analyzing problems, surveying 
resources, utilising resources^ a^nd installing new programs* As a result^ 
local districts may not utilize, as extensively as they might, such re- 
sources as: outside funding, products of regional educational laboratories, 
new knowledge and knowledge applications produced by the several research 
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developcient centers, and the innovative ideas eiainating from projects, 
workshops, conferences and scholarly papers produced throughout the land. 

The State Educational Agencies must he in a position to provide ser- 
vices and technical assistance to schools and school districts to help 
with program planning and effective utilization of available resources in 
executing educational improvement. Such technical services will require 
a State staff specially trained in helping and consulting as opposed to 
developing and surveying State generated solutions or programs. State 
Agencies must establish and maintain appropriate linkages with sources 
of products and information needed hy local educational agencies and be 
able to respond effectively to their needs for information and requests 
for assistance. 

The Departments of Education and Vocational Education can provide 

technical assistajice in the following general areas to assist the district 

in implementing Career Education: 

. Needs assessment 

. Inservice training of teachers 

. Change process (systems analysis) 

. Curriculum development 

. Evaluation 

Dissemination of Information 

The State Educational Agencies will disseminate information to local 
schools concerning the availability of program materials, new instructional 
resoxirces, sources of funding, research results, successful pilot and 
demonstration Career Education programs* Demonstration has proved to be 
one of the most effective means of publicizing new educational developments 
based on educationeLL research. Through demonstration teachers and adminis- 
trators can observe a new product or practice under real operating conditions. 



Idaho State Educational Agencies and local school districts can 
Jointly sponsor and support demonstration centers or demonstration pro- 
jects. Opportunity should he provided for teachers and administrators 
to ohserve new Career Education programs in action as they seek resolu- 
tions to their identified prohlem§. 
Certification and Accreditatiot; Programs 

Tlie State agenciei^' must he flexihle and adapt to changes resulting 
frcn tts C^eer Education movement. Accrediting agencies and licensing 
hoards must maintain enough flexihility in their structure to evaluate 
schools in accordance with their needs and goals. If a school district 
establishes a career education plan vith stated goals and objectives they 
should he evaluated in terms of these goals and objectives. 

The State Board of Education, the Stat^ Department of Education and 
the Professional Standards Commission should be flexible in their approach 
to developanent of standards and re<iuirements in certification. In many 
occupational areas work experience and demonstrated competencies may be 
more important than a college degree in determining qualifications for 
effective teaching. 
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PART C 

Local School District Plans for Designing 
and Inplcpenting Career Education 

To successfully implement a comprehensive education program with 
Career Education as a major component in Idaho's public school system, 
the local school district board of trustees and superintendent must 
place a high priority upon Career Education. The principals and faculty 
aembers in each local school system must understand Career Education and 
gi';re it a high priority. 

The action steps for implementation involve several phases: 
Phase I - Identify Needs 

The first step is to identify the cocaaunity's educational needs. 
The State Weeds Assessment Program involves the entire community in an 
assessment of student needs. A study must be made of the current educa- 
tional system to determine how well educational needs are beit^ met, the 
necessary program changes, and the methods for accompllshnent educa- 
tional goals. Interest and personal comitment by community members are 
a must if Career Education is to be realized. Thie Needs Assessment Pro- 
gram can help build a solid foundation of local support for making Career 
Education an important part of the comprehensive education program. 
Phase II Planning and Development 

Once the needs assessment is accomplished and community interest is 
stimulated, representative groups should be involved in the planning ^ind 
organization of Career Education. 

These groups should understand that their participation is necessary 
and important. 
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Representatives froni all facets of the caarsunity, business and labor 
should be selected to serve on advisory conmittees to assist in designing 

i 

and developing Career Education programs. 
Phase III - Iiaplenenting the System 

Once the needs have been determined and the planning accomplished » 
the next step is to implement the system. Districts should implement the 
system in the manner most appropriate for them, however, it is suggested 
that the following steps should be part of the implementation plan: 

1. Establish intermediate and long-range Career Education objec- 
tives which are to be met; 

2, Consolidate community resources for implementir^g Career Education 

3« Develop, acquire, and adopt curriculim guides and materials; 

U. Provide F^e-service and in-service trainir-ig for artrsinistrators , 
teachers, teacber-coordinatcrs, and ccnanselors; 

5« Provide career oriented guidance and counseling services; 

6. Provide student work-study programs in cooperation with the 
business and industry of the community. 

The check list on the following page may make other steps become 

apparent in implementing a career education program. 
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Checj^. rxst for Implementation of a Career Education Program 



1. Have ve aade a philosophical corasiitnent to Career Education? 

2. Have ve identified and assessed the needs of the student and the 
community he is in ar*d/or will be entering? 

3. Do ve have a clear statement of goals? 

1*. l)o our goals have performance objectives? 

5* Have ve inventoried instructional capabilities (school and commuiiity) 
relative to these goals? 

6. Are ve avare of potential constraints in the areas of economics » 
personnel and facilities? 

7. Have ve established priorities for curriculum change? 

8. Have these priorities been Jointly agreed upon by parent, advisory 
and community groups? 

9- Do ve have the eriiorse:ment and support of the brasiness and indus- 
trial sector for these goals and ob1ectl\r^jS? 

10. Do our goals and objectives provide a balanced program'? 

11. Have ve clearly defined the organizational structure » administra- 
tive procedure, and the function and inter-relationship of all 
components? 

12. Do ve have a viable staff developeuent (in-service training) plan? 

13. Are ve developing automated support systems vith information capa- 
bilities to provide (A) student data, (B) program data» (C) employ- 
ment and educational projections, (D) demand projections, (E) place- 
Bient fand follov-up information? 

lU. Do ve have a continulrig administrative strategy of program re- 
evaluation and re-alignment for the purpose of maintaining a rele- 
vant educational delivery capability to (A) students, >(B) "real" 
vorld? 

15. Is our guidance program capable of providing guidance or Just pro- 
gram services? 

16. Have ve developed a plan for creating and utilizing advisory com- 
mittees? 

IT. Have ve established linkages vith business and industry to provide 
on-site experiences for the student? 
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18. Have ve identified applicable conaaunity resources? 

19. Have ve developed internal coinaunication channels as veil as 
external ones for disseminating information? 
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Phase IV - Evaluation 

A system must be initiated to evaluate the program in terns of estab- 
lished objectives. Provisions should also be nade for lorAg-tena evaluations 
■which vould include follov-up studies of students. 

g-gitanary 

This section has addressed itself to show hov Career Education can be 
brought about through the ccnsortiur) approach. The State agencies working 
through the six educational regions, have the responsibility to provide ser- 
vices and resources to local agencies vhich will assure adequate dievelopinent 
for Idaho's youth. The state should also accept responj^ibility for a long- 
range leadership identification and leadership-development policy vhich 
vill attract arid custain the support and active participation of its citizens. 

A comprehensive education progreun should prepare all students for 
making the choice of entering employment or continuing their education at 
a higher level. People should also have an opportunity to rcntiuue their 
education throughout life to improve their cap&city to meet changing Job 
requirements and to i?nrich their personal lives. 



*'"ln no area of education is thMfi opportunity and challenge to experimei;^ 
and develop Innovative approaches to meet hiaaan needs greater than in 
career and occupational education." 

^Education CoTTsalftsion of the States - Study, Vocation As Calling, 1972. 
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PART D 

Involveraeivt of Collegies of Education 
In 

laplementlr^ Career Education 

Involvement of College of Education 

Colleges of Education must have sutstantial involvement In developing 
Career Education prograjns. These programs vill be specifically geared to 
and aimed at the preparation cf teachers and helping design curriculum for 
the public schools. Colleges of Education must work jointly «Jid coopera- 
tively vith the public schools and the State Departments of Education and 
Vocational Education in determining the direction for Career Education in 
Tdaho. 

In Ida±iO, one State Board of Education administers all educational 
activities thus the vorking relationship and involvement of all educational 
agencies is simplified. Specif ically* the State Beard approves and sets 
policy for *!dl education agencies. 

It is recoamended that vherever possible the normal channels be fol- 
lowed in the implement at loK of Career Education programs. However, if 
Career Education is to become a viable force, it must be through a consor- 
tium approj^ch vith the public schools, the State Department of Education, 
Vocational Education and Colleges of Education. All of the agencies under 
the State Board of Education must coordinate their efforts to develop long- 
range plans for imple(nient5.ng Career Education into a comprehensive education 
program. 

It is *ugg^sted that the structure of institutions of higher leducation 
may be more rigid than the stracture of either t'he? public s^chools or the 
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State Depfkrtnent of Education. It is difficult for the total institution 
to have the flexibility desired of one of its parts. As a consequence » a 
division or college may be highly desirous of adapting to needs as expressed 
by the public schools, the State Boaird and other governmental agencies and 
yet unable to modify programs or to select options vorkine vithin a total 
fraxevork. Since all evidence points out that Career Education is an idea 
vhose tiiae has come, it vill behoove institutions of higher education and 
Colleges of Education to allow the involvement and cooperation needed to 
Implement programs in Career Education in cooperation vith public schools. 

There are basically two prcpraas that Colleges of Education must pro- 
vide In conjunction vith the public schools: In-service and pre-*service 
prcgraas. There is soae feelir^, hcvever» that these tvo terns should be 
eliminated and that ve should be looking at a continuous program of teacher 
education. Colleges of Education vill vork vith the Regional Centers and/or 
Satellites to develop Resource Units, Instructional Guides on Career Educa- 
tion, and other services related to curriculum and staff development. 

Colleges of Education in Idaho may independently or Jointly develop 
Career Education options or programs for teacher preparation. The develop- 
ment of these options will take on both the traditional and never aspects 
of organising such prcgrsms. Input from Colleges of Education for meaningful 
course vcrk. will be obtained along vith the input from the State Departments 
of Education and Vocational Education, and public schools. Resources for 
implementing teacher preparation prcgrazLS vill ordinarily ccfee from funds 
allocated to Colleges of Education generated from state appropriated or 
grant funds. Career Education program personnel aade available for teacher 
preparation through funding by the State Department of Education or Regional 
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Center vill, whenever possible » hold Joint appointments vith one of the 
regional institutions of higher education involved in tJxe preparation of 
teachers. Every effort vill be made to fully utilize funds and resources 
available from various agencies to the fullest advantage in implementing 
and executing programs in Career Education. 
Teacher jslduoation Programs 

Traditionally, Colleges of Education in Idaho have attempted to pre- 
pare teachers in teacher education p-rograas that are locked into a rather 
rigid credit hour system. The secondary student teacher receives approxi- 
mately one^sixth and the elementary student teacher approximately one-fourth 
of his preparation in the College of Education. The course work for the 
total degree encompasses a four-year period or thirty-six months of academic 
course work. Consideration should be given to the direction taken in some 
states of requiring five year? of course work or the direction taken in 
others toward competency based teacher education programs. 

Vith the advent of new idear^ and responsibilities for the preparation 
of teachers in the eighth decade of the twentieth century this puts more 
and more strain on a teacher preparation program. Pressures may be brought 
to bear to include various and specific courses in the teacher preparation 
programs. Students should be aware of media and technology, measurement and 
evaluation, history and philosophy of education, the psychology of learning, 
human growth and development, and the society in which we work and live. 
Students should also have appropriate practicura experiences in the classroom 
prior to teaching. 

Certain new ideas seea appealing. Especially competency based programs 
that may give the institution the flexibility to include the appropriate 
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amount of academic course acquisitions and professional competencies within 
a framework that permits the flexibility for such a program. 

It is no small matter to stretch or expand a teacher education program. 
Constraints are many. The Career Mucation concept is not as simple as add- 
ing a course or adding courses in an alree^dy full curriculum and four-year 
period. It is such an all pervasive concept, that many would advise us to 
dramaticaJLly reshape and redirect the entire teacher education program • It 
will teike time to completely change the teacher education program • However, 
this should not stop Colleges of Education from immediately steirting to work 
•in integrating Ccureer Education into the total teacher education program. 
Institutions may approach Career Education in various ways. They may alter 
the existing structure hy the addition of a few well designed courses, hy 
the infusion of Career Education into the content of each course, or hy a 
combination of methods. 

Each College of Education will Join in concert with public schools. 
State Department of Education, Department of Vocational Education and other 
agencies to present a plan on Career Education that depicts the individual 
College of Education commitment to Career Education. 
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Specific Involvement of Colleges of Education in Career Education 



1. Design programs based on the CsLreer Education concept for both 
elementary and secondary teachers, Preservice programs vill 
specifically focus on theory, philosophy, practices and curri- 
c\al\am for Career Education. 

2. Provide research, developmental and evaluation activities for 
Career Education programs. 

3. Provide consultant, advisory or peer level services to school 
districts in inserVice Career Education programs which may be 
focused on retraining or curriculum study in the public schools. 

U« Plan with State Department of Education, Vocational Education 
and public schoolo and other agencies on the operation of a 
statewide Career Education program. 

5- Provide personnel to work with Career Education projects in public 
schools . 

6. Plan with other colleges in the state for a system-wide program 
of teacher education for approvctl by the State Board. 
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SECTION IV 



PART I 

BASIC ST^DARDS FOR COI^P^mON OF HIGH SCHOOL 

PART II 



EXAMPLES FOR IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 
INTO THE BASIC SUBJECTS 



Section IV has tvo "basic coapcnents. Part I deals with a set of 
proposed basic standards for conpletion of high school. Part II pro- 
vides s\iggested guidelines for inpleaenting Career Education into the 
basic subjects. 

PART I 

Proposed Basic Standards for Conpletion of High School 
This section sug£5ests that there should be basic requirements for 

all students vho graduate fron high school whether they enter the labor 

narket, go on to college, or enroll in a vocational technical school. 

These requirements should be viewed as minimum competencies as opposed 

to time-step units. 

Definitions 
Unit 

A unit represents approximately a year's study of a basic subject 
to meet minimum ccaapetencies. The time for completion would vary 
with the individual student. 

Credit by Examination 

Credit by examination is a pi^ocess for ascertaining student competen- 
cies for the purpose of waiving course requirements. 

Ccapetencigs - 

"Competencies" mean pose&i^ion of skills, knowledge i> and under- 
standing to the degree that they can be demonstrated. A high 
school certificate may be granted upon demonstrated performance 
of competencies at prescribed levels. 

Career Clusters 

Career Cluster as used in this section means planned instruction 
whether in the classroom or through work experiences in the com- 
munity, and is aimed at helping students develop the skills and 
understanding needed to function In a broad range of related oc- 
cupations • 
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The occupational groupings follow the coding systes: outlined in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.). The use of Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles provides continuity in the classification of 
occupations, by code numbers, recognized by business and industry, 
and also provides information about occupational requirements and 
vorker function in relation to Data (Uth digit). People (5th digit) 
and Things (6th digit). 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles classifies each occupation into 
one of nine categori*^s identified by code numbers from 0-1 through 9« 

Nine Occupational and Code Numbers are: 

0-1 Professional > technical and managerial occupations 

2 Clerical eind sales occupations 

3 Semrice occupations 

h Farming, fishery and forestry occupations 

5 Processing occupations 

6 Machine trades occupations 

7 Bench work occupations 

8 Structural vork occupations 

9 Miscellan^*)U3 occupations 



SUGGESTED REQUIREMEirrS IN THE BASIC SUBJECTS 

L anguage Arts 
(3 units) 

Minimum competencies required in: 

. Listening skills 

. Speaking 

• Reeding 

. Writing 

. Personal Communi edition 
Choices available for interested students: 

. History and Dialectology 

. Classification, Interpretation and Analysis 

, Original Writing 

. Oral and Dramatic Interpretation » 

Humanities 
(1 unit) 

Minimal competencies should be demonstrated in one of the following 
areas: 
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. Fine Arts and Crafts 

Valuing Art^t and Crafts 
Interniilizaticn of Arts and Crafts 
Producing Arts and Crafts 
Understanding Arts and Crtfts 

• Drazia 

Knovlet2ge of and Acquaintance with 
Understand and Pead Plays 

Difference between Draaa and other Literary Fomis 

. Music 

Skills 

Understanding 
Attitudes 

^ Social Studies 

(2 units) 

Minimal competencies required in: 

. Rights and Resp<7r?i5lbilities of Citizenship 
. Basic Understanding of Democratic Processes 

Choicer shculd be available to students In such areas as: 

• History 

. Sociology and Anthropology 
. Political Science 

. Geography * 
. Econcanics 

. Psychology and Philosophy 

. Social Studies Inquiry Skills 

Science 
{2 units) 

Minimal competencies required in: 

. Understanding fundamental biological concepts 

• Understanding fundamental physical concepts 

. Inquiry skills such as: Observation and Description, 
Classification and Generalization, Hypothesis Formation, 
Experimentation and the Formulation of Generalized 
Conclusions . 

Choices should be available to students in such areas as: 

. Biology 
. Physics 
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. Horticulture? 
. Ecology 
. Cheaistry 
. Space Science 

• Physiology 

* Earth Science 

. Consumer Technology 

Math 
(l unit) 

Minimal competencies required in: 

. Concepts of Numbers 
. Arithiaetic Operation 

. Mathematical Application for Problem Solving 

Choices should be made available to students in such areas as: 

. Algebra 

. Statistics 

. Geometry 

• Trigonometry 

* Business Math 
. Consumer K&th 

Health and Physical Education 
\l unit) 

Minimal competencies required in: 

. Practicing health and safety principles 
. Understanding health and safety principles 
. Physical Skills 

^fu6cle control 

Physical development 

Choices should be available in such areas as: 
. Health 

. Physical Education 
. Lifetime Sports 

NOTE; Career Education must be included in each of the foregoing area 
terms of awareness and orientation. 

CAREER CLUSTERS 

In addition to the basic subjects courses should be available in 
several of the Career Clusters, Examples of course offerings in six 
cluster areas follow: 
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Vocation^ Agriculture 

. Producticn agriculture 

. Agriculture related occupations 

Agriculture services 

Agriculture supplio^ 

Agriculture nechanics 

Agriculture resources 

Agriculture processir«g 

Business Kducation 

. Clerical 

. Secretarial 

. Graphic reproduction 

. Accounting* computing and data processing systems 
Distributive Education 

• General merchandising 

. Retail and vholesale trade 

• Advert L sing 

• Supervision and management 

Health •Occup'aticns Education 

• Orientation to health occupation 

Nurses aide 
Orderly 

Home Economics Education 

. Consumer Homemaking Education (Home & Family Life) 
. Home Economics related occupations 

Hospitality services 

Food service 3 

Housekeeping services 

Child Care services 

Trade > Industrial and Technical Education 

. Auto mechanics 

. Auto body repair 

. General industrial mechanics 

. Consumtjr electronics 

Where schools are unable to offer the above programs, they could be 
offered in conjunction with the Cluster Support Centers in the six 
Junior collegxe districts. The post-secondary Area Vocational -Tech- 
nical Schools Eiay also provide occupational orientation and explora- 
tion programs for secondary school students whenever the post-secondary 
schedule peimits. 
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PART II 

Exwplea for Impletsentin^ Chlt&ct Education 
into the Basic Su'bjects 

it has been stated many times in this document. Career Education 
must be included as it relates to various subjects. It should not be 
considered a separate course or compartment • It is part of a comprehen- 
sive education progran wherein academic and occupational objectives are 
woven together into a mutually supportive pattern. 

The following pages provide specific examples of how occupations can 
be correlated with a specific subject area. Sketches of units presented 
on the following pages include the rationale, the development objective, 
and the activities by which the objectives can b« accomplished for the 
following subject areas: 

. English 

« Mathematics 

• Science 

« Social Studies 

It should be noted that the following examples are only one of the 
units which could be developed for a variety of careers related to each 
discipline area. 
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English Kxjsjnple 

Rationale 

Daily coimunication is an essential endeavor in our society, Gtu- 
dents aay not realize the vast r/j;:::ibers of people involved in the publica* 
tion of a daily newspaper. Thus» actual participation in a unit involving 
newspaper work not only introduces the student to an area of conmunica- 
tion» but also to the concept of interdependence • 
Developniental Objectives 

To learn the variety of work tasks performed by newspaper employees. 

To Understand the need for communicating skills^ both verbal and written^ 
In newspaper occupations. 

To discover the necessity of interdependence when ci cormon goal is shared. 
Activities 

A* What types of occupations are pres«nt in the publication of a newspaper? 

1. Students list the different newspaper Jobs with which they are 
familiar, e.g., reporter, editor, printer and distributor. 

2. Students discuss responsibilities of each area mentioned with 
the instinictor'-s clarification of facts. 

3. Instructor nay present the idea of publishing a class newspaper 
and offer to consider students* "Job'' preferences after a "mini" 
Interview. (NOTE: A newspaper centered around the theme of 
careers could offer the student even more orientation.) 

B. Do all newspaper employees need English skillsT 

1. Students role play reporters (one speaking in an organized manner 
with good grammar, the other asking unrelated questions with Jum- 
bled, nonsensical grammar). 

2. Students discuss the ne^d for English and speilirig skills in all 
areas — including printing and distribution, e.g.: 

a. Could a person qualify as a proofreader without spelling skills? 

b. Could a person sell newspapers without communicating to the public? 



everyone's Job iaportijr;! in the production of a newspaper? 



As the students begin to finsJiie their responsibilities in 
the newspaper project, emphasis rnust be placed on the impor- 
tance of the punctuality of each one's ccntributicns. 

Students discuss the fm^straticns that take place in daily 
life vhen one vho is depended upon lets the other down* This 
can be related to interdependence in newspaper vprk. 

Upon completion of the project, students evaluate their in* 
terests in learning more about the occupations of newspaper 
employees. 



UGVfJdKE SALECMAS 

Rationale 

The area of insurance sales €isploy$ laar-y a<£n anl women. St;iients 
should be avare of what is involvei in insurance sales Tot both ccn* 
sumer and occupational purposes so that they nay maJJie viser decisions, 
both econcMfaically and vocationally, in the future. 
Developroental Object Ives 

To learn the types of insurance that are available. 

To understand the needs that are served by the various types of i'.isurance. 

To discover the need for niathcr^at ical principles in the occupation of an 
Insurance salesman. ^ 

To consider possible advantages and disadvantaj^es in t^e occupation of 
an insurance salesitan. 

Activities 

A. Vl;at is inff^urance? 

1. Students list all the different types of insurance of which they 
are aware— life, automobile, etc* 

2. Students discover from parents the types of insurance coverage 
necessary for their particular needs. 

3. Students discuss the consraer's reasons for purchasln/j various 
types tDf insurance, e.g.: 

a. Life insurance secures the welfare of a family in case of the 
death of the breadwinner. 

b. Health insurance protects the consumer from extreme bills in 
case a member of the family must undergo surgery or some 
other tyj>e of hospital care. 

c. Automobile insurance is necessary in order to protect the con- 
s^xmer from extrerse monetary loss due to an automobile accident. 

^. Students discuss problems that arise with the purchase of insur- 
ance: e.g.: 
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a, Prcniun costs, 

b. SituAtlons in which insuraunce docs not cover the expenses, 

B. Does flLn insurance salesnan neei nathematica.1 skills? 

It Student or teacher role plays an insurance salesman (insurance 
salesman could be utilized for this purpose). 

2. Students discuss situations in vhich an insurance salesman needs 
matheaatical slvills, e.g.: 

a. Salesman must figure premi'^s for customer's benefit vhen 
making sales presentation, 

b. Salesman deals vith checlts and cash and must have the ability 
to keep accurate records* 

c. Salesman is often paid on a commission basir. and thus needs 
math in determining his vage. 

C. What are possible advantages and di?,advantages of an incurance sales 
OGSupation? 

1* Students list possible %lvarA5i^,es of insurance sales. 

a. Flexibility of vorkir-g hours. 

b. Earning based on commissions. 

c. Most cons^omers realise the need for some type of insurance. 

2. Students list possible disadvantages of Insurance sales. 

b. Varying sal%ry as result of cortimissicn va^?es. 

c. Stror^g competition vithin and outside the company. 

3. Students personally evaluate their interests in learning more 
abcTAt the occupation of an insurance salesman. 
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Science Ex^ple 
CONSERVATIONIST 

Rationale 

Public concern for ecology has recently increased, and nani\" students 
have participated in activities involved in the atten.pt to save the environ- 
ment. Students need orientation, as concerned citizens or prospective em- 
ployees, to become aveire of the importance of conservation; thus, a unit 
centered around the occupations in conservation can illustrate the relation- 
ship of education and career planning tovard their futures and the future 
of society. 

Developnental Objectives 

To understand the Importance of conservation for the future of society. 

To learn of the variety of careers related to the area of conservation. 

To consider possible positive and negative aspects of the career of a con- 
servationist. 

Activities 

A. Vhy are conservationists needed in society? 

1. Students bring to class newspaper or magazine articles vhich deal 
vith current conservation problems, e.g.: 

a. Forest fires 

b. Pollution of lakes and rivers 

2. Students discuss possible solutions to the conservation problems 
mentioned in the articles* 

3. If interested, students can explore the possibilities of making 
a class contribution tovard conservation, e.g.: 

a* Contact a local industry known for its concern In ecology and 
volunteer the services of the class for a short period of time. 

b. Students set up school display of types of pollution prevention 
in which each person could actively teike part, e.g., buying of 
returnable soda containers rather than cans. 

hi 
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What types of careers are availa"ble in the area of conservation? 

1. Students discuss various jobs vith vhich they are faniliar in 
the area of conservation, e.g.: 

a. Forest ranger 

h. Sanitation specialist 

2. Students discuss the douhle role of each — occupation and needed 
service to society. 

3. Students discuss the frustrations of service people vho ignore 
the importance of conservation, e.g.: 

a. Careless campers 

b. Highway litter "bugs 

What are the possible positive and negative aspects of the occupation 
of a conservationist? 

1. Students discuss possible advantages of conservation vork, e.g.: 

a. Service to society 

b. Primarily out-of-doors vork 

2. Students discuss possible disadvantages of conservation vork, e.g.: 

a. Frustration of fighting vhat appears to be a losing battle. 

b. Oft^n have little contact vith other people, e.g., forest ranger 
often lives vithin the park in vhich he is vorking. 

3. Students evaluate for themselves their interests in discovering 
more infonnation about the career of a conservationist. 



Social Studies Exeiaple 
PRODUCE FARMER 

Rationale 

Produce farming was once a primary occupation for all people. With 
the perfection of industry, methods were improved to develop more effec- 
tive farming techniques. Students will better understand the interdepen- 
dence of oiociety through the orientation of a unit centered around produce 
farming. 

Development aJ, Objectives 

To understand the important role of the produce fanner in society. 

To learn of methods that have been improved in the area of produce farming 

To consider possible advantages and disadvantages of the occupation of a 
pr oduc e farmer - 

Activities 

A. Hov important is the produce farmer to society? 

1. Students discuss the name for produce farmers in society, e.g*: 

a. Produce food for the country. With the increasing population, 
more food is needed. 

b. Produce food for exportation, a source of the countr^^^'s income 

c. Imported foods are usually more expensive than those raised 
in one's own country. 

2. Students discuss the various foods that are typically considered 
"American" foods. 

3. Students discuss the substitute foods they would choose if food 
had to be imported. (NOTE: Instructor could point out the depen- 
dency this country would have on others without its own food 
resources . ) 

B. How has the area of produce farming changed throughout the years? 

1. Students compare the type of produce farming done by the pioneers 
to present produce farming techniques, e.g.: 
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a» Pioneer fanily raised food for only themselves. 

"b. Presently, a smaJ-l percentage of vorkers provide food ^or 
all society. 

c. Because of improved transportation, food can be shipped through- 
out the country, e.g., eastern citizens enjoy western and 
southern fniits during the vinter season. 

2. Students discuss problems that produce farmers encounter, e.g.: 

a. Conipetition — too many feLmers raising one product in the same 
area. 

b. Spoilage — fairaers must sell produce within a certain amount of 
time. 

What are possible advantages and disadvantages of the occupation of a 
produce farmer, e.g.: 

1. Students discuss possible advantages of the occupation of a produce 
farmer, e.g.: 

a. Out-of-doors work. 

b. If proprietor, one is his own boss. 

2. Students discuss possible disaivantages of the occupation as a pro- 
duce farmer, e.g.: 

a. Success often depends on factors outside area of skill. 

b. Land is expensive to purchase or rent. 

3- Students evaluate for themselves their interests in learning more 
about the occupation of a produce farmer. 
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